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INDEXING 
OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT WAR REPORTS: 


By J. PARKER SONDHEIMER 
Columbia University, Division of War Research, New York, N. Y. 


ture the librarian’s interest so 

completely as does indexing. And 
when indexing is applied to the identifi- 
cation and sorting of current scientific 
research, the task assumes even greater 
fascination. During the war years, the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment was established under the 
direction of Dr. Vannevar Bush, whose 
name has been so widely identified with 
atomic energy. The 23 divisions of the 
OSRD, each concerned with its own par- 
ticular field of research, prepared classi- 
fied reports for distribution to the Army 
and Navy, describing individual phases 
of investigation, as well as summary 
and progress reports. These separate 
collections were indexed or classified ac- 
cording to various methods. Some were 
arranged chronologically; some by sub- 
ject matter and listed alphabetically; 
and still others by contract number or 
report number—methods which suited 
the particular needs of the laboratories 
or institutions directing the research. 
There had been no provision for.a co- 
ordinating common denominator, such 
as an indexing system which might have 
interrelated subject matter of one di- 
vision with that of another. There was 
a national emergency, and time was 
spent on research, rather than on index- 
ing systems. 

Long before the war was over, the 
OSRD fully realized that the material 
contained in the thousands of reports 
was extremely valuable, not only to 
present day scientists, but also to men 
of the future. In fact, as it was aptly 
pointed out, research is the basis for our 
defense against any aggressor nation. 


Fe= phases of library science cap- 


As a result, under a contract between 
Columbia University and OSRD, the 
Summary Reports Group was commis- 
sioned to supervise the preparation of 
46 volumes, summarizing the technical 
work of NDRC (National Defense and 
Research Committee). These volumes 
were of a highly classified nature, and 
were intended, primarily, for Army and 
Navy distribution. It was understood 
that only those portions which had been 
declassified officially, were to be made 
available through the Office of the Pub- 
lication Board (now the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Com- 
merce) to the public. . 

The volumes were not only, to sum- 
marize the research, but were to include 
extensive bibliographies at the end of 
each book. From these bibliographies, 
all OSRD references were to be micro- 
filmed, Although it was recognized that 
some form of indexing was required in 
order to locate reports on the film, and 
also to correlate a microfilmed refer- 
ence with one found in the volume’s 
text, there was little possibility of fall- 
ing back and relying on fixed rules in 
establishing indexing procedures. The 
problems involved were as new as the 
scientific material itself and each vol- 
ume offered individual complications. 
The laboratory approach of trial and 
error was adopted and the final plan 
gradually crystallized over a period of 
months, after much discussion and after 
many schemes had been formulated, 
tried and discarded. 

Early in this evolution, a deciding 
factor was the realization that although 
the index was being developed prima- 
rily as an aid to the reader in locating 
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bibliographical entries on the microfilm, 
perhaps the most important objective of 
the indexing system was the segregation 
of scientific data on the films in such a 
way that all related material would be 
grouped together. If the reports were 
being preserved for the use of future 
scientists, there would necessarily be 
more to the index than a mere mechan- 
ical scheme for identification. This 
meant that the microfilm index would 
not parallel the heterogeneous bibliogra- 
phical listings as found at the end of 
each volume test, but would be an inde- 
pendent rearrangement of all the 46 
bibliographies, based upon scientific 
categories and relationships. 

Such a departure from the conven- 
tional plan of microfilm indexing pre- 
sented problems, for the very emphasis 
placed upon the requirements of the 
future researchists demanded a system 
whith would not only anticipate the 
needs of-such men, but also one which 
would combine good librarianship with 
a functional approach. For, should the 
index prove to be acceptable to pro- 
fessional librarians’ standards alone, it 
might very well lead the uninitiated 
scientist, using the classification system 
by himself, into a time-wasting maze— 
and fail. It became obvious from the 
start, that although some compromises 
would have to be made by the librarian 
laying out the system, the scientist’s ap- 
proach to classification and his particu- 
lar method of locating material would 
have to be the deciding factors. 

A hurried decision to try an experi- 
mental run with Division 12 (Trans- 
portation Problems) alone precipitated 
the Indexing Department into sudden 
action for it was decided that the run 
should be as like the final form as pos- 
sible. It was fortunate that many sug- 
gestions for the basic indexing scheme 
had already been discussed pro and con 
for months in advance, since decisions 
had to be made on the spot. 

The Indexing Department employed 
eight additional personnel, mainly typ- 
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ists and copy readers, all of whom had 
had no training in handling scientific 
material. It was, therefore, necessary to 
institute a training course, even though 
cursory in nature, in order to provide 
some background for the new individ- 
uals associated with the Department. As 
the work developed, it was discovered 
that several who had had no scientific 
background whatsoever, were particu- 
larly well fitted for the type of work 
required of them. There was a fine 
spirit of cooperation and competition in 
hunting down typographical errors that 
made for perfection in the finished 
manuscript pages. 

It was finally agreed that the 20 
or so chapter headings of Division 12’s 
one volume might well serve as subject 
headings and natural index divisions. 
Reports were segregated accordingly 
and the system thus outlined was placed 
before several scientists who generously 
served as guinea pigs. After a briefing 
they were asked to locate certain refer- 
ences, which they did with practically 
no assistance. After this and several 
other attempts, they all came to the con- 
clusion that the indexing system was 
both simple and exact. 

More specifically, the Division 12 in- 
dexing system began at 100, which was 
the numerical designation of the first 
chapter, and extended through 2200, 
which was the last chapter. There were 
few subdivisions, since each chapter 
concerned a special topic. Typed 3 x 5 
unlined cards, which were to precede 
and identify each report on the micro- 
film, were prepared containing the full 
title, report number, author, contract 
number, manufacturer and date. The 
cards were much like the following sam- 

le: 

. The QMJ-2, an amphibian 14-ton 
truck, (Report No. 2.) John C. 
Patrick. OEMsr-1149. 

Maieson Shoe Manufacturers. Jan- 
uary 14, 1944. 

An important problem concerning the 
preparation of the cards was spacing. 
Since a card was to precede each micro- 
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filmed reference, clarity of typing and 
good visual layout were of prime im- 
portance. It was finally decided that 
according to visual tests, one space be- 
tween the title and the bracketted re- 
port number was a clear enough sep- 
aration, yet not so far apart that the 
relationship of the two items would be 
lost. Three spaces were to appear be- 
tween the report number and the 
author, as well as between all other 
items, to insure quick and easy identifi- 
cation of information by the reader of 
the microfilm. Below the main entry 
appeared the index number in bulletin 
type size. 

The policy of forming the actual in- 
dex number for each reference aroused 
much discussion. One fact was imme- 
diately recognizable, namely, that the 
division’s numerical designation would 
precede each index number in order to 
identify it in a welter of over 20,000 re- 
ports. This was necessary, since a cer- 
tain number, as for example 110, could 
appear several times in various indices. 
The next decision concerned the posi- 
tion of each bibliographical reference 
within a category, and it was agreed 
that the arrangement would be chrono- 
logical commencing with the earliest 
publication. Open month dates were to 
precede full, and undated material was 
to appear at the end of the list. Each 
reference, then, received a sequential M 
number, where M represented the word: 
Microfilm. Thus, at the bottom center 
of a microfilm card for Division 12, ap- 
peared such a number: 

Div. 12-110-M 5 
The “Div. 12” quickly identified the di- 
vision, the “110” placed the reference 
within a certain scientific category, as 
shown on the microfilm index, and the 
“M 5” indicated that the reference was 
the fifth on the chronologically arrang- 
ed list. This triple numerical system 
therefore not only accurately located 
the reference on the microfilm for the 
researchist, but when included in the 
volume beside the same bibliographical 


reference, it forged for the reader a 
helpful link between text and film. 

With all these matters out of the 
way, the clerical work proceeded for 
Division 12. Cards were typed and bib- 
liographical listings were compiled. Re- 
ports were numbered and arranged ac- 
cording to the index and the results 
were gratifying, in spite of the fact that 
minor problems did make themselves 
known. For example, some of the orig- 
inal report material was so blurred or 
indistinct, that a good microfilm repro- 
duction was out of the question; some 
of the cards were too lightly typed, and 
so on. Still, the indexing system per se 
had proved to be a success. Perhaps it 
was unjustified, but the pride and satis- 
faction experienced after the experi- 
ment was not unlike that of those men 
who worked so long in radar or high 
explosives and had finally watched their 
research successfully perform on the 
proving grounds. Here, then, was a sys- 
tem which satisfied both the needs of 
research and the standards of good li- 
brarianship, and also served as the 
guide for indexing material found in all 
other divisions. ° 

However, the laurels quickly turned 
to goldenrod with the realization that 
other volumes were not as mechanical 
in their topical outline. Too many chap- 
ters over-lapped, and there was no 
equality in chapter weight. Then too, 
while Division 12 published only one 
volume, subsequent divisions often pre- 
pared two or three volumes, and some 
even four. And there still was Division 
6 with its 24 volumes! 

With wry good humor, the Indexing 
Department realized that the simple 
chapter plan of indexing would have 
to be abandoned, and a more complex 
one substituted. As part of the revised 
plan it was discovered that even though 
a division published as many as two or 
three volumes, all the material could be 
included in one index for that division, 
providing the subject headings were 
limited to a total of nine subdivisions, 
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much like the Dewey decimal system, 
and if there were no more than nine 
main subject headings for the entire 
index. Although this plan offered no 
correlation between actual chapters and 
indexing groupings, as found in the in- 
dex for Division 12, it provided for pos- 
sible deletion of discursive chapters 
where no reports were submitted for 
microfilming, and also permitted the 
combination of two or three related chap- 
ters under one main subject heading. 

Indexing principles were formulated 
by the fall of 1945, at which time sev- 
eral divisions began sending in reports 
designated by their directors as mate- 
rial for microfilming. One of the first, 
Division 8, dealt with high explosives, 
including the now familiar RDX com- 
pound which figured in the recent Can- 
adian-British espionage trials of scien- 
tific personnel. Confronted by a myriad 
of complex chemical formulae, the in- 
dexer was slightly jolted. These new 
compounds naturally were confusing to 
one whose basic chemistry consisted of 
no more than general college courses. 
With the assistance of a staff Ph.D. in 
chemistry, the index was clarified and 
the finished form gradually emerged. 
Next came Division 10, concerning 
Chemical Warfare, followed by reports 
submitted by the Applied Mathematics 
Panel. Complexities piled on top of com- 
plexities, until the Department never 
knew what subject would next pop out 
of the mail chute. Indexing psycholog- 
ical reports in the morning and editing 
radar in the afternoon never resulted in 
monotony, but it likewise never made 
for peace of mind! 

In spite of the fact that there was a 
definite effort made to arrange the bibli- 
ographical listings in a uniform manner, 
individual characteristics prevented this 
goal from being attained. For instance, 
the indication of report numbers de- 
pended upon the caprices of the divi- 
sion. One employed a sequential system 
which disregarded the number actually 
printed on the cover page; another di- 
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vision omitted all report numbers. Then 
there was the question of the labora- 
tory from which a report emanated— 
the general rule being that, with the ex- 
ception of Division 6, all laboratories 
were to be noted in full, as: Cornell Uni- 
versity, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., etc. However, with Division ‘14, it 
was decided mainly for visual reasons, 
that: MIT, Radiation Laboratory, 
would be preferable to: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Radiation Lab- 
oratory. Division 6 was at variance with 
all other divisions, with its decision to 
abbreviate whenever possible, so that 
Columbia University Division of War 
Research automatically became 
CUDWR. 

As for the actual reports, often the 
cover page title was an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the complete title as found on 
the title page itself, and at times these 
two titles had practically nothing in 
common except the mention of the de- 
vice or principle discussed in the text. 
Frequently, a bracketted title would 
have to be inserted to replace a missing 
or general title, such as: Summary re- 
port of the Supervisory Group from 
January to March 1944, or, to replace 
some scientist’s variety of humor, such 
as: Which twirls faster, a neutron or a 
colonel? Authors were often omitted, 
and when they did appear, first initials 
were employed in most instances. It 
meant endless correlation and search in 
order to fill out and supply such missing 
items. Dates offered further difficulties, 
for approximately one-fifth of all the 
reports were found to be without such 
information. 

In their completed form, some indices 
were composed of six digit subdivisions 
while others, with less material, were 
less detailed. The governing factor in 
each instance was the actual report ma- 
terial submitted. Division 6 with its 24 
volumes governed by a single index nat- 
urally required six digit index numbers, 
as did Division 14 with its 1,775 reports. 
However, subject headings or subdivi- 
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sions were never introduced unless the 
subject warranted their inclusion, or 
there was a justification to further break 
down a heading because of the extra 
large number of reports within one 
grouping. It was discovered that any 
heading which contained too many re- 
ports was not as valuable to the search- 
er as one with subdivisions. 

The microfilm index volume which 
now is in preparation will contain a 
brief explanation of the procedures fol- 
lowed in establishing the various indices 
and their objectives. The index will pre- 
cede the bibliographical listings for each 
division. A general cross reference list 
will also be included in order to indi- 
cate the location of related material 
which may appear in more than one in- 
dex. As an example of this, wave propa- 
gation which forms the main topic of 


investigation for one special division, is 
also a subject for study and discussion 
in reports of the Applied Mathematics 
Panel, Division 14, Division 3 and Di- 
vision 8. If there were no cross refer- 
ence, the searcher acquainted with the 
work of one division could hardly be 
expected to know that his topic had also 
been reported on by certain other di- 
visions. 

In spite of the endless difficulties, the 
problem of indexing the 20,000 OSRD 
reports has been a challenge—an inter- 
esting one, and the unravelling of the 
complications and their solution accord- 
ing to good library practice was as much 
of a satisfaction as that gained from 
the realization that the segregation of 
the scientific material would be helpful 
to future scientists in their research 
toward a free America. 


VISUAL INDEXING 


By DOUGLAS TUNSTELL 
National Film Board, Ottawa, Canada 


HE visual index is an alphabet- 

ical file of concrete natural ob- 

jects, or of visible activity related 
to natural objects. It is based on an 
equal understanding of indexing meth- 
ods and the functions of the picture 
image. It attempts to correlate these 
two heretofore foreign channels of ex- 
pression into a straightforward file of 
the cardinal visual features suggested by 
any group of pictures. It is essentially 
sensuous. The indexer is no more than a 
sensitive and imaginative camera who 
atranges facts alphabetically. 

This article will concentrate on some 
of the more basic problems arising from 
the visual indexing of black and white 
stills and motion pictures. 

There is danger in confusing the 
visual and subject concepts. A typical 
visual entry could be “Threshing”, 
whereas the corresponding subject en- 


try would be under “Agriculture”. The 
most important single thing to remem- 
ber in all visual indexing is to avoid 
any trace of classification. Bibliographic 
subject headings in a visual index defeat 
immediately the basic purpose as the 
subject entry in some cases will have 
little in common with the visual entry. 
Both subject and visual concepts may 
be needed in a picture library, how- 
ever, depending on how it is used. Ex- 
perienced workers in audio-visual edu- 
cation will tend to think visually, while 
the layman will rely on subject termin- 
ology. Libraries requiring both should 
take particular precaution against con- 
fusing the two methods, and, above all, 
no attempt to classify is necessary. This 
approach can be applied with some 
modifications to still photographs, pic- 
ture reproductions, motion pictures 
(both 35mm. and 16mm.), film strips, 
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microfilm, posters, cartoons, displays, 
drawings and paintings. All these varied 
media, together with television, are but 
branches of the art and science of opti- 
cal communication. Those libraries hand- 
ling visual material in both negative 
and positive form will benefit most from 
this approach. In these libraries the re- 
lation between the negative and positive 
is just as important as between the li- 
brary records and the positive viewing 
print. Therefore elaborate classification 
schemes are only cumbersome. 

In discussing the communication of 
ideas by visuals, it must be remembered 
that the human eye can focus on only 
one activity or spot at a given time. 
With the exception of personality shots, 
most pictures convey a direct and clear 
sensuous impression. A very few pic- 
tures will be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to index visually. If the pic- 
ture conveys no tangible visual concept 
serviceable in some capacity to the 
users of the library, references to it may 
be omitted from the visual index. Use 
may be a determining factor in such 
cases, particularly with more out-of- 
date shots of mainly historical value. In 
such instances it will be possible to 
make headings with big inclusive refer- 
ences, e.g., “Blood donor clinics”. How- 
ever, the vast majority of pictures con- 
vey their message sharply. Therefore, 
the major problem in visual indexing is 
not one of discovering what is going on, 
but rather to reduce to its basic ele- 
ments the activity once it has been un- 
derstood. The normal shot then consists 
of a single obvious action: 

“Girl eating apple in kitchen” 

Before deciding whether this should be 
indexed under: 

“Girls”, “Eating”, “Apples”, “Kitchens” 
the visual expression must be under- 
stood. Any index which distorts visual 
expression for the sake of “logic” or con- 
sistency is not in any way a visual in- 
dex. It must be admitted then at the off- 
set that a discussion of visual indexing 
away from pictures is much more diffi- 
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cult than indexing the actual pictures. 
It is for this reason that the indexing of 
dope sheets or other written informa- 
tion should be discouraged as much as 
possible. The conversion from the pic- | 
ture image into the index file is as 
wide a gap as should be allowed in any 
picture library. Provided that the cross 
references are extensive, each picture 
can suggest its own index entry clearly. 
It will depend largely on the camera an- 
gles, the proximity of the camera to the 
subject, and the nature of the material 
itself. 

If, for example, on examination of 
the shot in question, a girl is about 5 
feet away from the camera, and the 
background (an electric stove) about 
8 feet away from the camera, we may 
assume that the dominant activity is 
that of “a girl eating an apple”. As a 
shot of an apple it is useless, and as a 
shot of a girl it is not important, so it 
could be indexed as “Eating apples”. As 
in bibliographic subject heading work 
the plural is used in all cases regardless 
of the number at hand. The tri-qualified 
entry of “Eating apples girls” should be 
avoided wherever possible, but if there 
are a large number of shots of any sin- 
gle activity it will be unavoidable. While 
the average activity may be expressed 
by the subject-predicate-object sen- 
tence structure, no hard and fast rule 
should be made in relating this to in- 
dexing. A shot of a man cleaning a fish 
is best expressed in the index as “Fish 
cleaning”, whereas a shot of a man eat- 
ing a fish is best expressed as “Eating 
fish”. Decisions will have to be made 
with regard to headings like “Boys”, 
“Girls”, “Women”, etc., whether the ac- 
tion or the subject is the more impor- 
tant. With certain words such as “Bell 
hops”, “Cyclists”, the action can be im- 
plied. In other cases such as “Ironing” 
the subject may be implied. 

In relying on the communicability of 
each picture image, and the ability to 
relate this sensuous impression to an 
index file, the degree to which each in- 
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dex entry is specific will vary according 
to the visuals at hand. For example, it 
might be quite impossible to. tell from 
a picture of a girl eating a meal at a 
table just what she is eating. In such 
cases, the fact should be accepted that 
it is impossible to index what she is 


eating and the entry may be: “Eating - 


girls”. The “Eating” file may read some- 
thing like this: 

“Eating apples” 

“Eating cucumbers” 

“Eating girls” 

“Eating potatoes” 

“Eating steaks” 

“Eating women” 
The entries under “Eating girls” and 
“Eating women” will be shots where the 
camera emphasis was such that it was 
impossible to tell what they were eat- 


ing. 

A shot of a dog eating a bone should 
be filed “Dogs eating”. Similar entries 
should be made for horses, cattle, pigs, 
etc. A serious problem does arise in con- 
nection with national groups such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, etc. A Chin- 
ese girl eating an apple would normally 
be indexed “Chinese girls eating” with 
the “apples” on the end if there is a 
number of entries of the same type. The 
order in such special cases as these will 
depend primarily on local use. 

There is a strong temptation to index 
all two-worded entries both ways: “Eat- 
ing girls” and “Girls eating”. This should 
be avoided at all costs. Especially with 
the three-worded entry this is bound to 
lead to chaos. The only exceptions will 
be “Aerial” meaning shot from an aero- 
plane, “Night” meaning taken at night, 
and “Miroscopic” for all material taken 
with a micro-camera. In such cases, 
“Aerials forests” and “Forests aerials”, 
“Night cities” and “Cities night”, and 
“Microscopic insects” and “Insects mi- 
croscopic” will be quite permissible. 

Abbreviations may be used for camera 
angles. Close-ups may be indicated by 
CU, high shots HS, and long shots LS. 
In such cases, these should file imme- 
diately after the main entry regardless 


of the alphabet, so that the file would 
read: 

“Boys” 

“Boys cu” 

“Boys HS looking into camera” 

“Boys barefoot” 

“Boys baseball” 

“Boys clubs” 

“Boys fishing” etc. 

Such descriptions as CU, HS, LS, will 
only be used where the activity is non- 
descript, and the convenience of having 
them immediately after the “Boys” head- 
ing is that they are merely shots of 
“Boys” either looking into the camera 
or doing any such intangible activity. 

Inflections of words may be employ- 
ed to good advantage. A good example 
of this is: “Welding”, “Welder”, and 
“Weld”. Each of these conveys a quite 
different and distinct visual concept. 
Where there is a welder welding, the 
present participle is usually preferred to 
the noun. 

If each picture is treated as a sep- 
arate entry and indexed as a concrete 
image, difficulties will arise common to 
all indexes, ic. the actual meaning of 
words and, in particular, the shades of 
meaning between one word and another. 
Words which are not synonymous must 
not be treated as though they were 
synonymous for the sake of convenience. 
The common snares will be words like: 
“Hydro”, “Power”, “Electricity”, etc. 
But peculiar to visual indexers will be 
the confusion among the following: 

“Harbours”, “Coves”, “Gulfs”, “Islets”, 

“Bays”, “Channels”, “Straits”, “Canals”, 

“Rivers”, “Streams”, “Brooks”, “Creeks”, 

“Ponds”, “Pools”, “Swamps”, “Lakes”, 

“Shorelines”, “Coastlines”, “Breakers”, 

“Beaches”, “Waves”, “Tides”, “Seas”, 

“Oceans”, etc. ; 

These must be defined as they are met 
with adequate cross references. Rules 
concerning cross references will follow 
those laid down by conventional index- 
ers. 

Most visual indexers make a choice 
between the use of punctuation and 
prepositions. A combination of both 
would be cumbersome, and, unless there 
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are local objections, prepositions usually 
do the job more thoroughly and more 
clearly. Moreover, the meaning of a 
period, comma or colon is often difficult 
to remember. Prepositions should, how- 
ever, be ignored in filing: 

“Cows” 

“Cows CU” 

“Cows LS” 

“Cows in barns” 

“Cows clipping” 

“Cows crossing bridges” 

“Cows drinking” 

“Cows in farmyards” 

“Cows feeding” 

“Cows grazing” 

“Cows Hereford” 

“Cows Holsteins” 

“Cows milking”, etc. 

The prepositions “for” “through” and 
“up” are particularly useful and de- 
scriptive, for example: pleasure fishing 
may be separated from commercial fish- 
ing by the entry “Fishing for sport”. 
Eskimoes fishing in the north may be 
caught by the following entry “Fishing 
through ice”; logs being sent up the 
jack ladder by “Logs up jack ladders”. 

In motion pictures, the words “pan”, 
“tilt” or “dolly” may be used as prepo- 
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sitions, and may be qualified by direc- 
tions such as “pan left” “tilt up” “dolly 
forwards”. This will give entries like 
“Grain elevators pan left boxcars”, 
“Street scenes tilt up skyscrapers”, “Fac- 
tories dolly forwards turret lathe”. If 
there is demand, similar treatment may 
also be given to “wipe”, “dissolve”, “fade- 
outs”, “fade ins” and other optical ef- 
fects. 

Some confusion arises between the 
use of proper nouns in contrast to com- 
mon nouns. The indexing will be more 
reliable and foolproof if the proper 
nouns are treated apart. A shot of a 
well-known department store will be 
equally useful under “John Morgan and 
Company”, and “Department Stores”, 
There is good argument for keeping a 
separate file of proper nouns from com- 
mon nouns. This would mean that 
names of countries, cities, people, com- 
panies, etc., would be kept together and 
separated from common natural objects. 
The suggestion here is related to that 
of the “divided” catalog but is even 
more valid in that proper nouns may 
or may not be visual in connotation. 


SUBJECT ANALYSIS—A RISING STAR’ 


By JERROLD ORNE 
Director of Libraries, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Y venture into this highly con- 
M tentious field of library tech- 

niques is the natural result of a 
series of misadventures which envelop- 
ed me in the course of preparing a tech- 
nical subject heading list for publica- 
tion. For the past two years a persistent 
source of irritation to me has been the 
unbelievable number of people, both 
technicians and librarians, who seem to 
be unable to draw a clear distinction be- 
tween cataloging, classification and sub- 
ject analysis, and who accordingly are 





1 Paper presented before meeting of Science 
Technology Group, S.L.A. Annual Convention 
held in Chicago, Illinois, June 11, 1947, 


lost before they start to apply any or 
all of these techniques. A glance at the 
organization of the Processing Depart- 
ment in the Library of Congress gives a 
clear line of demarcation. The descrip- 
tive cataloging division is responsible 
“for preparing copy for the printer of 
the book descriptions which constitute 
the content of the Library of Congress 
printed cards, exclusive of subject head- 
ings and classification numbers.” So 
far, so good. Now the description of the 
subject cataloging division rears its twin 





2 Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress .. . 1945. p. 119. 
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heads: “This new division has ... full 
responsibility for the analysis and rec- 
ord of the subject content of the Li- 
brary’s collections as it is recorded in 
the public catalog.”* This “analysis and 
record” includes subject heading and 
classification. Both of these operations 
are in this division. It is precisely this 
construction which looks so logical that 
leads us into confusion. It has been fre- 
quently stated by well qualified tech- 
nicians in the processing field that there 
is no direct relation between the classi- 
fication heading and the subject head- 
ing. The fact that such statements have 
been made is a witness that confusion 
exists. The Library of Congress Division, 
cited as an example, attempts to clear 
the air by having an editor of subject 
headings and an editor of classification 
within the Division. It has recognized 
that the two are in some ways incom- 
patible. But many others have not. 

For my final tour of duty in the Navy 
I was ordered to Washington, D. C., 
to perform a special task for the Office 
of Research and Invention. Upon my 
arrival I found that what was wanted 
was an analytical subject index of all 


‘naval research completed and in pro- 


cess in the numerous naval research 
centers. At the same time I was handed 
a partially developed new classification 
code for all sciences which out-Dewey- 
ed all editions of Dewey and yet cov- 
ered very few of the many fields en- 
visaged in the outline scheme. Actually, 
there was absolutely nothing to classify. 
Classification has been defined as “The 
art of assigning books to their proper 
places in a system of classification in 
which the various subjects of human in- 
quiry, or the descriptions of human life 
in its various aspects, are grouped ac- 
cording to their likeness or relation to 
one another.” The material to be in- 





3 Ibid. 


ee 


4 William Stetson Merrill—Code for Classi- 
fiers. 2d ed. A.L.A., 1931, p. 1. 


dexed was such as is the backbone of all 
special library collections,..reports in 
series, and the series arrangement was 
the only practical one. To make a long 
story short, the Admiral was told what 
he really wanted. My small section, ap- 
propriately called the “Indexing Sec- 
tion” proceeded to establish the subject 
heading list as the key to the entire in- 
dexing operation. The Library of Con- 
gress has now assumed the indexing 
operation under a contract with the 
Navy. This undertaking is cited only 
as an example of the confusion that 
reigns in the minds of the general public 
and which extends into our own ranks. 
It can serve also as an example of the 
need for a kind of analytical guide 
which goes beyond classification, beyond 
cataloging, and beyond subject headings 
as we now know it. 

It is evident everywhere that we 
have moved into a new pace—that mat- 
ters which have always had some im- 
portance now are matters of extreme 
urgency. Speed is the theme of our life 
today. We are reaching for supersonics, 
and it begins to look as if we are now 
in a race to see who can develop the 
biggest atomic bomb first. No one is 
more aware of this change in rate than 
special librarians, who are so vitally in- 
volved in the researches of many fields. 
No one has been more beset with prob- 
lems of making minute bits of informa- 
tion more readily available; and no one 
has been more productive of ingenious 
solutions. 

Librarians of all times have felt the 
inadequacies of the well-known tech- 
niques, and for decades a lively dispute 
has gone on over the relative merits of 
the classed catalog or the dictionary 
catalog, of subject cataloging or bibli- 
ographies. This dispute has become aca- 
demic, for the mass of new materials 
and the imperative need for speedy 
handling make standard methods im- 
practical. Even the specialist has diffi- 
culty in keeping up with his limited 
field, and cannot do it without a special 
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means of reporting. This means has its 
roots in standard library techniques, 
but its branches tower far over the 
earth to reach freedom and light. I 
speak of subject analysis. 

One could cite a paper of five years 
ago, of ten years ago or of twenty years 
ago in which one will find a statement 
to the effect that in the future increas- 
ing reliance must be placed on subject 
headings. As a matter of fact there has 
never been any doubt of the truth of 
this claim; there have only been differ- 
ences in the degree of insistence upon 
it. My aim is to obtain an honest recog- 
nition of the great importance of sub- 
ject analysis and, if possible, to free it 
of some of the conventional burdens 
laid on it by “standard practice.” We 
are now at a point where every major 
library is overwhelmed by a flood of 
materials other than books, for which 
standard practices are too cumbersome. 
These reports, pamphlets, leaflets, bul- 
letins, proceedings, transactions, etc., are 
loaded with the latest and best mate- 
rials available in currently active fields, 
but standard library practices do not 
lead us to them. Even were this not so, 
standard library practices are so la- 
borious that by the time they can be 
applied, the material is obsolete. We 
have no alternative but to revise old 
practices to make thorough-going an- 
alysis possible. 

SUBJECT HEADINGS 

Now subject heading work has been 
going on for years and has served cer- 
tain needs very well. As everyone 
knows, it is a laborious task, involving 
both a considerable ~knowledge of the 
field of the materials and an under- 
standing of a few basic rules for estab- 
lishing form of entry. What happens 
then when specialized materials in 
many fields come to that same person? 
No one can know everything. And what 
happens when fields begin to cross and 
intertwine as they always do? Who is 
to say what goes where? What happens 
when these inter-relations develop into 
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a new field and new branches grow 
from it? These are only some of the 
problems that bedevil the poor librarian 
to the point of admitting that standard 
practices are not equal to this task. 

Let us be frank about our profes- 
sional terminology and honest with our- 
selves. The business of subject analysis 
whether you call it subject heading, sub- 
ject cataloging or subject indexing, is 
simply indexing. Our method of analy- 
sis of content differs from others chiefly 
in that it is usually done on cards which 
are organized in catalogs. It is, in effect, 
indexing on cards. Now if we can accept 
indexing as the proper term, a large step 
will have been taken towards ending 
the confusion that exists between con- 
tent description and the assignment of 
a classification symbol, between a de- 
scriptive device and a location device. 
We are here concerned solely with what 
is inside the covers, not where will the 
covers and their contents be placed. 

The tool most desired by the librari- 
an is a universal subject heading list 
which would combine all the good qual- 
ities and general coverage of the Li- 
brary of Congress list together with de- 
tailed coverage and correlation in all 
subject fields. There is perpetual hop- 
ing and reaching for something which 
cannot be. By the very nature of learn- 
ing and progress there never will be a 
static point in our developing universe 
where any such list can be established. 
Everyone admits that change there 
must be, but even the newest book on 
subject headings® hammers time after 
time on the need for rules and the de- 
sire for authoritative and standard prac- 
tice. With the best will in the world, 
librarians have been laboring towards 
this end only to find failure at the end, 
because whatever their starting point 
may have been, it has changed greatly 
by the time they reach a solution. 

There are a number of premises basic 





5 Julia Pettee— Subject headings. N. Y., 
Wilson, 1946, pp. 150 ff. 
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to subject heading or indexing work 
which are fallacious, and until we can 
shake them, our progress will be limited. 
The manuals all state that new head- 
ings should be made very carefully, 
only after the test of time has proved 
them. What happens in the interim? 
The time when a subject is timely is 
when it is useful, and that is the time 
when a reference to it must appear in 
your index. Suppose it does prove short- 
lived or combines with something else 
three years from now. Card entries can 
be changed very easily and in many 
cases the cards can be left in the catalog 
by making a reference to them under 
the new entry. Moreover, this process 
may provide a handy chronological 
characteristic. 

This leads me to my second objec- 
tion which is the insistence on coordina- 
tion of every entry with every other 
related one. Undoubtedly this is handy 
for the cataloger, but does the reader or 
researcher really need it? We must as- 
sume that most members of the public 
have a reasonable amount of intelli- 
gence, and that most of them will know 
a specific name for what they are seek- 
ing. It is infinitely more useful to have 
many more cards in a file leading to 
many specific items than to have many 
cards in many places leading to a few 
bits of information. We worry too much 
about possible change! We know there 
will be change. Accept it as the fee ex- 
tracted for good service and let’s pour 
out the stuff without this time-consum- 
ing predilection for cross-references, see 
froms, see alsos, and even finally see me. 
If we do not accept this, you may as 
well forget the mass of ephemeral but 
all important materials we now do not 
have time to catalog properly. We'll 
never get to it. This obsession of the 
cataloger with providing the poor igno- 
rant public with see also’s to everything 
related is an elaborate conceit. Why 
must we be all things to all men? One 
very estimable librarian says “An alpha- 
betical subject catalog . . . must take 


into account these inter-relationships, 
and to determine them as a logical 
analysis of the topical groups is neces- 
sary. These relationships are expressed 
by “see also” references from the more 
comprehensive to the particular specific 
topic and for the coordinate relation- 
ships of one topic to its allied topics.”* 
Is this indexing or classification? We 
cannot possibly make all the connec- 
tions, just as we cannot know every- 
thing, and we should do one thing at a 
time. We should and will index as much 
material as possible, using recognizable 
terms, terms which can usually be found 
in the material itself, and leave the con- 
nections for posterity. 
EPHEMERAL MATERIAL 

In dealing with ephemeral materials 
we might adopt a practice just the op- 
posite of current rules for subject head- 
ings for books. It is a normal routine for 
new research results to appear first in 
ephemeral forms, and it should be our 
normal routine to index them under as 
specific an entry as possible. The entry 
used can follow the terminology of the 
new material even though it comes 
close to being synonymous with two or 
three other entries. Thus Athodyds as a 
beginning entry is acceptable, and might 
serve for a year or more before the 
mass of materials on various types of 
jet engines is large enough to set up a 
pattern which would bring it under Jet 
engines. If later it has to be moved, one 
reference card will fill the gap. In many 
cases, by the time the final entry can 
be determined, the material found first 
in ephemeral publications is obsolete 





6 Pettee: Op. cit. p. 59. See also Ibid, p. 57: 
“It is the nature of subject material that no 
topic is an entity in itself. The author catalog 
consists of independent entities; persons and 
corporate bodies function and act as individ- 
uals, personal or corporate. A subject heading 
has no such individuality. It is intimately re- 
lated to and forms an integral part of a larger 
whole. The principle of classification is in- 
herent in the nature of subject material. The 
orderly mind instinctively arranges both imma- 
terial concepts and objects in classed groups.” 
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and can be discarded together with the 
index cards. 

Ephemeral materials are meant to 
serve quickly and die. As books appear 
which contain the same information, it is 
useless to spend time or space on super- 
seded materials. But the time spent in 
indexing these materials is not lost, 
since from the success of early entries 
we can better determine the more 
permanent forms to use. Continuing 
the example cited, we might have tried 
Athodyds, Jet engines, Ram jets, and 
Aerial thermodynamic ducts, and found 
them all useful until time proved that 
all of these entries could be best com- 
bined under Jet engines, Ram jet. 

I wish to suggest further along this 
line that the subject entry authority 
list should serve also as a periodic in- 
ventory list and that a constant weeding 
stem from just such inventories. Miss 
Pettee says, “The repetition of entries 
under overlapping terms is allowable 
and useful in an index but congests a 
permanent catalog.”’ If consistent study 
of the entries were provided by the in- 
ventory method, the congestion could 
easily be avoided and probably many 
so-called “permanent subject headings” 
would be replaced as well. 

This consistent study is the only an- 
swer for those who long for a “definite 





7 Pettee. Op. cit. p. 44. 
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code.” Just as there can be no universal 
subject heading list, there can be no 
permanent code. One pre-war article on 
subject headings states the case briefly 
and pointedly, “A definite code is de- 
finitely the one thing we do not want at 
this time. Subject headings, unlike au- 
thor entries, are not subject to codifica- 
tion. Too much depends on the size and 
interests of the particular library, the 
knowledge of the cataloger and half a 
dozen other variables.”® A comparison 
of these two quotations demands atten- 
tion. Logic leads you inevitably to the 
conclusion that there can be no perma- 
nent catalog; therefore, let us recognize 
the greater usefulness of index entries 
strictly up to date and apropos, and ap- 
proach this problem more directly and 
without equivocation. It is an obvious 
matter of logic that change is constant. 
It is also generally agreed that anyone 
can do one thing better than he can do 
two things at one time. If we classify, 
let’s classify. If we analyze the content, 
let’s stay with it. With all due respect to 
punch card methods and even master- 
mind machines, subject analysis is at 
the root of all such techniques, and it 
must be freed of all restraints if it is to 
survive. 





8Henry Black. “The problem of subject 
headings.” In Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Year- 
book no. 6. Chicago, A.L.A., 1937. p. 86. 


THE CIRCULATION OF CURRENT 
JOURNALS IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


By GERTRUDE BLOOMER 
Librarian, The Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


out in the administration of spe- 
cial libraries, probably none is 
more controversial, more varied in 
method, and at the same time more im- 
portant in its aim and purpose than 
that of the circulation of current jour- 


QO: all the routine practices carried 


nals. To circulate or not to circulate is 
not the question in most special libra- 
ries, since most of them maintain some 
system of circulation. However, ques- 
tions relating to the extent of circula- 
tion privileges and the actual technic 
involved in circulation procedure raise 
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issues which never fail to elicit the in- 
terest of the librarian. At the same time, 
although the routing of current journals 
is a problem of major importance in 
most libraries, there has been relatively 
little on the subject in the literature. 

At The Wm. S. Merrell Company, the 
practice for years had been one of “in- 
discriminate circulation” of current jour- 
nals. Any journal received by the Li- 
brary was considered to be available for 
circulation, and there was only an arbi- 
trary designation as to who might or 
might not borrow these journals. Dur- 
ing the war, our business, the manufac- 
ture of drugs and pharmaceuticals, ex- 
panded to a great extent. As new per- 
sonnel were added in every department 
and new lines of interest were opened 
up, unprecedented demands were made 
on current journal circulation. 

By summer 1946, it was felt by Li- 
brary personnel that some retrenchment 
and re-evaluation of the system were 
necessary. We were spending an increas- 
ing amount of time in the mechanics of 
preparing journals for circulation, while 
at the same time it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to locate a journal 
once it had gone into circulation. More- 
over, with the increase in the number of 
persons receiving journals, we were los- 
ing more separate issues; in the case of 
foreign journals, especially those pub- 
lished during the war, this loss was very 
serious. We had on our hands a situ- 
ation similar to that described by Cole 
and Rawley! during the period of 
“wholesale routing” at the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours library. The increasing 
amount of time spent on circulation, the 
difficulty of locating a journal and loss 
of separate issues were factors making 
for annoyance and delay to both Li- 
brary personnel and research men. We 
felt that circulation was defeating it- 
self, and we were prepared to impose 
drastic restrictions on circulation privi- 

1Cole, B. R. and Rawley, Helen. “Current 


— routing.” SPECIAL LIBRARIES 35:324-27, 
944, 


leges, if not to abandon the entire 
scheme. 

Before inaugurating what would have 
amounted to a revolutionary action, 
however, it was decided to discover how 
other pharmaceutical libraries were 
handling this problem. We prepared a 
brief questionnaire which we thought 
covered the most important points in 
connection with circulation, and sent a 
copy to each of 24 pharmaceutical li- 
braries. The response from the question- 
naires was prompt, and a high degree 
of interest in the question of current 
journal circulation was manifested by 
many of the librarians who filled them 
out. Because it was evident from the 
comments on the questionnaires that 
circulation is an unsatisfactorily handled 
problem in most special libraries, we 
decided to publish our findings for what- 
ever benefit they might be to all libra- 
rians. 

For purposes of analysis of the data 
revealed in the questionnaires, we arbi- 
trarily placed each library in one of 
three categories according to size. Li- 
braries having 10,000 volumes or more 
were classified as “large”; those having 
3,000 to 10,000 volumes were regarded 
as “medium-sized”, while a “small” li- 
brary was classified as one having less 
than 3,000 volumes. Such divisions were 
made solely for purposes of analysis and 
were intended to give an even distribu- 
tion in each classification. 

It is almost standard procedure in 
special libraries to attach onto journals 
to be circulated a routing slip bearing 
the names of persons who are to receive 
the journals, and the order in which 
they are to receive them. Ordinarily, a 
routine circulation list is made up for 
each journal. In most libraries the libra- 
rian scans each new journal for mate- 
rial of particular interest to his or her 
organization, and indicates individuals 
to whose attention the material should 
be brought. Usually these personnel are 
the first to receive the journal when it 
is circulated. 
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Of the total of 24 pharmaceutical li- 
braries (including our own) which took 
part in our survey, only one library 
does not circulate any current journals. 
The librarian reports that previously 
general circulation was maintained, but 
that with rapid expansion of the com- 
pany interests, the circulation scheme 
became inefficient and that it was finally 
abandoned at the request of the men in 
the research department. Specific issues 
are loaned upon request, and personnel 
are kept informed of new material by 
means of photostats of the tables of 
contents of new journals. These photo- 
stats are made at the time the journal is 
received into the library, and they are 
circulated to the various individuals 
who are interested. 

Although almost all libraries circulate 
journals, 66 per cent of them set up 
some restrictions on circulation. In 50 
per cent of the libraries, circulation 
privileges are extended only to certain 
persons within the organization. Usually 
members of the research staff are in- 
cluded among those who receive jour- 
nals regularly. However, in no case is 
this service given only to the research 
staff. Heads of departments in the office 
and production divisions are usually in- 
cluded on the circulation lists. 

Restriction as to type of journal is 
found in 66 per cent of the libraries. 
This restriction varies greatly. In some 
libraries only scientific journals are cir- 
culated, while others will loan only non- 
scientific journals. If any restrictions at 
all are made, the latter category is 
found most frequently. Many libraries 
will not circulate any review or abstract 
journals, while in other libraries circula- 
tion is restricted almost entirely to these 
types. In the majority of libraries, busi- 
ness, trade and technological periodicals 
are circulated generously. One librarian 
simply sends business periodicals as 
they are received to the departments 
which have interest in the periodicals, 
thus eliminating from the library any 
responsibility for them, excepting for 
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the subscription record. Many librari- 
ans attempt to confine circulation privi- 
leges to the subject interests of the in- 
dividuals who receive journals. In only 
one-third of the libraries is there no 
limitation on either the type of journal 
or on the personnel. This “indiscrimina- 
tion” is found most frequently among 
the small libraries. 

More than half of the libraries re- 
ceive duplicate copies of those current 
journals which are most in demand on 
the circulation lists. In most cases one 
of the duplicates is circulated while the 
other remains in the library, although 
several libraries circulate both, or all, 
copies of an issue. As might be expected, 
the practice of circulating duplicates is 
found most frequently in the large li- 
braries, some of which receive as many 
as 24 titles in duplicate. 

In the majority of libraries (65 per 
cent) the actual mechanics of circula- 
tion is delegated to one member of the 
staff. This duty includes typing or writ- 
ing routing slips, checking journals into 
the library when circulation is finished, 
and locating specific issues that may be 
requested while in circulation. The de- 
livery and collection of journals may 
also be handled by this person. In very 
few libraries does this routine occupy 
more than 25 per cent of an assistant’s 
time. However, three small libraries and 
two large libraries report that an assist- 
ant spends full time at circulation. 

By far most libraries entrust circulat- 
ing journals to the regular plant mail. 
Six of the 24 libraries reporting furnish 
messengers to handle circulation; and 
this special service is to be found in 
libraries of all sizes. 

It was to be expected that the large 
libraries would circulate the most titles 
of current journals. Although this ac- 
tually is true, one large library circulat- 
ing 640 titles, it is of great interest to 
note that figures for circulated titles in 
some of the small and medium-sized li- 
braries approach and even exceed those 
for the large libraries. These facts prob- 
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ably may be interpreted to indicate that 
(1) no matter how large the organiza- 
tion, current literature is regarded as of 
first value, and (2) the availability of 
current material in the research depart- 
ment is the more important when the 
library lacks much of the basic publish- 
ed material in its field. 

It is a little surprising to find that 
when there is a question of placing a 
limit on the length of time an individual 
may hold a journal before passing it 
along to the next person on the routing 
list, libraries are equally divided as to 
custom. Fifty per cent of libraries re- 
quest that journals be passed along 
within a certain period of time after 
they are received. This period varies 
from 24 hours, the period most often 
specified, to 2 weeks. As a general rule, 
unlimited time privileges are extended 
by the smaller libraries, where circula- 
tion lists are comparatively short. One 
librarian puts pressure on the readers of 
the news sheets and industry news pub- 
lications, and succeeds in having them 
read by two or three persons in one day. 
By this method, these news publications 
reach everyone on the list while they 
are still of news interest. 

Nine libraries publish abstract bulle- 
tins periodically as supplements to their 
circulation. This service is given by li- 
braries of every size. A few libraries 
post on the bulletin board photostats or 
typewritten copies of the tables of con- 
tents of the more important journals as 
they are received. 

In evaluating their own circulation 
procedures, most librarians (64 per 
cent) declare that their circulation sys- 
tems are “probably the best that could 
be devised for their libraries.” Six libra- 
rians (25 per cent) feel that their circu- 
lation systems are very good ones. In- 
cluded among these six is the librarian 
who has abandoned routine circulation. 
Only one library in this group offers cir- 
culation privileges unrestricted as to per- 
sonnel eligible to receive journals and as 
to title or type of journal. Two librari- 


ans admit that their circulation pro- 
cedures are “quite inadequate”; in both 
of these libraries circulation has been on 
an “indiscriminate” basis. 

Personal comments contributed by 
many librarians made up the most in- 
teresting phase of this survey. On read- 
ing these comments, one gains the im- 
pression that the question of current 
journal circulation is unsatisfactorily 
met in the great majority of special 
libraries. Even in small organizations 
where as few as 25 or 35 titles are cir- 
culated, the librarians realize that the 
circulation procedure could be much 
improved. 

Failure of persons receiving journals 
to pass the journals along within the 
specified time, or within a reasonable 
period of time if no limit is set, is men- 
tioned most frequently as the cause of 
delay and inefficiency in circulation. It 
appears that no library has been able to 
set up a system in which journals may 
be circulated freely, while at the same 
time, each receiver of journals is moti- 
vated to read and send them on prompt- 
ly. The next most frequently mentioned 
cause of dissatisfaction is the tendency 
on the parts of many individuals to 
loan journals in circulation to persons 
not on the circulation list. This is ac- 
tually temporary loss of a journal, and 
may even result in costly delay if the 
journal is needed, or in permanent loss. 
As a solution to this problem, two li- 
braries charge each journal individually, 
and the journal is returned to the li- 
brary after each individual has finished 
with it. Such a scheme is of much value 
in the prompt location of certain issues, 
according to the librarians who admin- 
ister this system. Loss is kept to a mini- 
mum also, when the journals are charg- 
ed individually. 

It is obvious that in many special 
libraries, or at least in many pharma- 
ceutical libraries, circulation of current 
journals is frequently uncertain, and 
contributory to delay in finding research 
materials at a time when they are need- 
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ed. Yet out of 24 libraries, only one has 
discontinued the procedure of routine 
circulation to individuals. Perhaps the 
essential basis for adherence to the old- 
er system is expressed by one special 
librarian who, in speaking of the re- 
search men and executives in her or- 
ganization, said: “I feel that we must 
get the material to them rather than 
have it lie unused, but available, on the 
library shelves.” 

Summary: In a survey of 24 phar- 
maceutical libraries, it was found that 
all but one of them circulate current 
journals regularly to personnel in vari- 
ious departments throughout their or- 
zanizations. In 50 per cent of the libra- 
ries there is some discrimination as to 
personnel eligible to receive journals, 
and in 66 per cent, only certain titles 
or types of journals are circulated. If 
any restriction is set up, it is usually 
made on scientific journals. More than 
half of the libraries receive duplicate 
copies of those journals most in de- 
mand; these are usually circulated while 
one copy is kept in the library. 

Most libraries assign the duties con- 
nected with circulation to one member 
of the staff. In the average library these 
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duties occupy 25 per cent of the work- 
ing day of one person, but in some li- 
braries circulation is a full-time job. 
Only 6 libraries furnish special messen- 
gers to deliver journals; the remaining 
libraries depend on plant mail for the 
distribution of journals. If a limit is set 
on the length of time an individual may 
keep a journal, this limit is most fre- 
quently 24 hours; however, only 50 per 
cent of libraries set up any restriction 
on time. 

Approximately one-third of pharma- 
ceutical libraries publish abstract bulle- 
tins to supplement circulation, and a 
few post photostats or typewritten 
copies of tables of contents of new jour- 
nals on the bulletin boards, in order to 
keep their personnel informed of cur- 
rent literature. 

The great majority of librarians (64 
per cent) feel that their journal circu- 
lation systems are probably the best 
that could be devised for their partic- 
ular libraries, while 25 per cent rate 
their procedures as very good. Com- 
ments volunteered by many librarians 
indicate that the development of a more 
efficient system than that in current 
use in most libraries is very desirable. 


APPLYING MICROFILM IN A WAR AGENCY 


By FRANK W. BOBB 


Chief, Department of Photo-Reproduction, The Historical Society of 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UST prior to World War II, micro- 

photography had departed from the 

sanctuaries of scholars, the libraries, 
museums and colleges to gain new and 
far greater recognition in government, 
commercial and industrial enterprise. 
As war clouds gathered, the govern- 
ment was busy copying upon microfilm 
many of its records: social security 
cards, documents, archives and other 
rare source material. Business had gone 
“whole hog” for transcribing its volumi- 
nous records upon microfilm. Banks 
found in this rapid method of copying 


and preserving records a long sought- 
for means of security. Reels of 16 and 
35 mm microfilm became a very im- 
portant part of our everyday way of 
life, although few of us realized that we 
had been filmed for posterity. When 
World War II finally sucked us into 
the hellish whirlpool of conflict, micro- 
photography was quickly put on a war 
footing; equipment and techniques then 
in use were adapted to meet the war 
emergency. Rotary cameras using 16 
mm film and used in micro-copying 
bank checks, letters, etc. were turned 
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toward “V” mailing. Automatic enlarg- 
ers for printing the miles of 16 mm 
film were improvised. Microfilm was 
rapidly becoming a vital instrument in 
our war effort; it was the greatest factor 
in eliminating serious GI morale prob- 
lems, by getting the mails through to 
the fighting men. 

The use of 35 mm film and the larger 
microfilm cameras were kept equally 
busy recording voluminous war data. 
However, the grave weakness of our 
microfilm system, if it could be called a 
system, became more and more appar- 
ent as greater demands were made upon 
it. Everyone had been so anxious to put 
originals on microfilm, thereby encour- 
aging camera manufacturers to concen- 
trate on making bigger and better cam- 
eras, that very few thought of the day 
when someone would have to use what 
had been filmed. That day of reckoning 
was soon at hand, and the problem of 
devising methods by which what was 
already filmed and what was being 
filmed could be quickly consulted was 
given top priority. The system devised 
by the author (SPECIAL LIBRARIES, vol. 
33, no. 9, November 1942, pp. 325-28) 
was put into immediate use but only as 
a stop gap measure until a better system 
could be devised. It soon became ap- 
parent that no one system could be de- 
vised for all microfilm collections, each 
presented its own problem. Therefore, 
after study, three methods of filmdexing 
were put into use, each serving a specific 
need in the cataloging and use of micro- 
film collections. 

METHODS OF FILMDEXING 

For those who required extensive 
cross reference of single microfilm cop- 
ies, the original material was micro- 
filmed upon 100 foot rolls, thereby re- 
taining ultimate speed in copying. The 
master negative was processed and then 
duplicated upon positive film. The small 
positive transparencies were punched 
individually from the film roll and in- 
serted into a one inch square aperture 
of a specially designed International 


Business Machine key punch card. This 
was done very rapidly by operators 
using a card punching machine. The 
cards containing the microfilm windows 
were then extensively cataloged by 
operators using a keypunch code (the 
code used depended upon the type of 
collection being cataloged and the in- 
formation obtained). The cards with 
their numerous informative little 
punches and films were filed in cabinets 
ready to go into action upon command. 

Whenever information was needed 
the cards were fed with lightning speed 
through an IBM automatic selector and 
in a few seconds those cards containing 
the sought for information were neatly 
stacked in a separate compartment of 
the selector for use. The selected cards | 
were then stacked into a viewer and 
inspected, being advanced one at a time 
before a translucent screen at the com- 
mand of the operator. There are many 
unique features to this system, and its 
application is already being used very 
successfully commercially. 

The second method fills the demand 
where film collections are retained in 
rolls. As in method one, the original ma- 
terial was microfilmed upon 100 foot 
rolls of 35 mm film, and then duplicated 
upon positive film. The positive film 
was then stored upon 100 foot reels and 
kept in dust-free cabinets until needed. 
However, each roll of film had two in- 
dexes, one self-contained at the end of 
the roll, the other a full size, printed, 
written or photostated bound copy. This 
afforded the customer a rapid method 
of searching information by using a 
clear, alphabetically-arranged index in 
book form. It also permitted the filmed 
material to be viewed while the index 
was being consulted, and eliminated 
the cumbersome winding and rewinding 
of long lengths of film whenever the in- 
dex was to be checked. The special fea- 
ture of this method was the ease by 
which desired images could be located. 

The third method necessitated the de- 
velopment of another film width, 70 
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millimeter. Many strategic illustrations, 
maps and charts were being copied up- 
on 35 mm microfilm. Although the re- 
sults obtained from the 35 mm nega- 
tives were good, they were not the best 
obtainable. The Army and Navy used 
8” x 10” cut film to copy their originals, 
and were justifying this slower and 
more expensive method with the results 
obtained. Our photocopying program 
was outlined and its proportions were 
staggering. Microphotography was the 
answer, but objections voiced against 
its use were serious and genuine. Ex- 
treme enlargements from sections of the 
35 mm negatives did not compare with 
those from larger films. Negatives on 
rolls were “frozen” in position, and the 
limitations of splicing to remove, insert 
or replace them was a problem. The in- 
ability to loan desired negatives with- 
out releasing the roll, clinched the argu- 
ment against microfilm. However, the 
thought to depart from the rapidity of 
copying afforded by microphotography 
was a nightmare. And it was probably 
that nightmare which brought forth the 
70 mm microfilm. 

Film companies were able to supply 
70 mm double perforated microfilm in 
lengths of 100 feet. The film, being pan- 
chromatic and of high resolving power, 
placed at our disposal the finest ‘film 
obtainable. The Folmer Graflex “Photo- 
record” camera was again in production 
due to war necessity and it was obtain- 
able. It was a good portable field micro- 
film camera, and fitted into the plan 
excellently. A special 70 mm film mag- 
azine was designed to fit exactly in the 
magazine support of the “Photorecord”. 
This magazine permitted the use of 100 
foot rolls of double perforated film giv- 
ing 350 2%” x 34%” exposures per roll. 
Of all importance, was the fact that to 
use the 70 mm magazine, nothing had 
to be done to the “Photorecord” camera 
except fit the 70 mm magazine into the 
35 mm magazine support. The 70 mm 
microfilm technique proved to be a 
rapid, efficient and most satisfactory so- 
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lution to our photocopying problem. 

Microphotography’s unsurpassed ad- 
vantages were utilized to the fullest, and 
after serving its purpose, the rolls of 
film were cut into separate negatives 
(2%” x 3%"), placed in glassine en- 
velopes and filed. We were then in the 
position to loan negatives as requested. 
Cross indexing of the subject matter 
contained in each 70 mm negative was 
done by contact printing each negative 
separately upon 4” x 5” cardstock or 
double weight photographic paper. A 
border was then punched out around 
the card, sufficient space being left be- 
tween the punches and the picture for 
the cataloger’s entries. Each punched 
hole represented important data, and if 
that data appeared in the picture, the 
punched hole was cleared to the end of 
the card. This permitted the card con- 
taining the sought-for data to fall free 
when a long rod was run through that 
particular punched hole in the drawer 
of cards. The punched hole idea permits 
a wide variety of cross indexing, and 
the important feature of this system is 
that the picture serves as its own index, 
thereby eliminating any unnecessary 
card files. 

The making of enlargements from 
rolls of 16, 35 and 70 mm microfilm 
was a slow, expensive and heavy per- 
sonnel problem. It, too, was a forgotten 
necessity in complete microfilm ser- 
vices, along with cataloging and reading 
machines. To solve that problem, a 
special microfilm enlarger was designed 
that permitted one operator to enlarge 
from rolls of 16, 35 or 70 mm micro- 
film upon rolls of sensitized paper ap- 
proximately 750—8” x 10” enlarge- 
ments per hour. The exposed rolls of 
paper were then developed, fixed, wash- 
ed and dried automatically on a spe- 
cially constructed continuous “Photo- 
stat” processor. A sincere effort in mak- 
ing microfilm more useful, has certainly 
justified that effort, and encourages con- 
tinued research into a field where re- 
ward merely requires exploration. 
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IN JUNE 1948 
THE CHAPTER IN YOUR LIFE 
IS WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE Honorable John Russell 
Young, President, Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, promises a hearty welcome to 
Association members and guests in 
June when the Washington, D. C. Chap- 
ter will demonstrate the plans made by 
the largest S.L.A. Convention Commit- 
tee ever appointed, over 600 Chapter 
members! 

The Washington, D. C. Chapter re- 
grets its inability to present the famous 
cherry blossoms in their reflected splen- 
dor surrounding the Tidal Basin in 
Potomac Park, but magnolias, paulow- 
nias, rose bays, mammoth pansies, ven- 
erable wisterias, honey locusts and su- 
perb tropical pond lilies will dress the 
parks for which the city is famous. 
Thousands of trees will be in full leaf 
to shade wide pavements and broad 
avenues where earth’s patriots have 
trod, and where special librarians may 
pursue their quest for knowledge, seek- 
ing facts from the treasury of 150 
years of recorded democracy housed in 
monumental structures commemorating 
the vision of our Founding Fathers. 

For several years past, travel has 
been so restricted and accommodations 
so difficult to arrange that the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Chapter could not extend to 
Special Libraries Association an invita- 
tion to meet in the National Capital. 
Now that the travel situation has eased 
and through the cooperation of the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Great- 
er National Capital Committee and the 
Washington Hotel Managers’ Associa- 
tion, select accommodations have been 
reserved in seven leading hotels, thus 
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making it possible to entertain a thou- 
sand or more special librarians with the 
thrilling experience of a Convention 
week in the District of Columbia. 

A thirst for inspiration from history 
may be quenched on June 6 when a 
guided tour of historic shrines, monu- 
ments and public buildings in and near 
Washington will be conducted at noon 
from the Statler Hotel headquarters: 
“The Past is Prologue.” 

The Congress of the United States, 
Executive Departments, Independent 
Agencies and the Judiciary will be dili- 
gently at work during Convention week 
so that those §.L.A. members attending 
the Convention will have ample oppor- 
tunity to see behind the Federal scenes 
and formal signatures and “unpuzzle” 
for themselves some of the multiplicity 
of extraordinary functions performed in 
satisfying demands made by 140,000,000 
citizens. 

The Federal Library Institute, di- 
rected by Dr. Luther H. Evans, Libra- 
rian of Congress, will be open for all 
those attending the Convention on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, June 7 and 8. The 
program for Monday will be divided 
between the Library of Congress and 
the Government Printing Office, “Uncle 
Sam’s Workshops.” Mr. Jonathan Dan- 
iels, public servant, journalist and author 
of Frontier on the Potomac, will address 
the Institute at dinner in the Federal 
Room at Hotel Statler on Monday, June 
7. On Tuesday, the Institute will fea- 
ture “The Federal Document” and 
“Down the Broad Avenues” with pro- 
grams arranged at Army Medical Li- 
brary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
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the Smithsonian Institution, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Federal 
Security Agency. On these days the fol- 
lowing special libraries will receive visit- 
ors between 2:30 and 5:00 p.m.: 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Federal Trade Commission 

Freer Gallery of Art 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

National Institute of Health 

National Museum 

National Security Resources Board 

National War College 

Naval Medical Center 

Office of Technical Services 

U.S. Bureau of the Budget 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

U.S. Department of Justice 

U.S. Department of Labor 

U.S. Department of the Treasury 

U.S. Patent Office 

U.S. Tariff Commission 

S.L.A. executives will be featured 
Tuesday evening when a party will be 
held in the Presidential Room at Head- 
quarters when Mr. Phillips Temple, 
Master of Ceremonies, will conduct the 
quiz to identify the S.L.A. Executive 
Board, Group Chairmen and Chapter 
Presidents, assisted by Miss Ruth Leon- 
ard and Miss Helen Rogers. Representa- 
tives of the Press will be our guests. 
The Convention will be formally 

opened Wednesday morning, June 9, at 
the Hotel Statler to hear reports on the 
state of the Association and to become 
acquainted with problems to be dis- 
cussed at the annual business meeting 
June 11. An outstanding and inspiring 
speaker is promised to address the mem- 
bers at Wednesday luncheon. Two 
membership participation meetings are 
scheduled for that evening at 8:30 and 
“Information at Source” is the subject 
to be discussed at the special subject 
Group programs, Thursday, June 10. 
These meetings are designed to effect 
the greatest possible opportunity for 
Groups and visiting subject specialists 


Hotels 
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to question officials responsible for ac- 
cumulating the mass of statistical data 
acquired through Federal question- 
naires and reports, and to investigate 
research originating in Washington 
whether privately conducted or publicly 
supported. Group Day will be climaxed 
by a banquet in the Presidential Room. 

Friday will be devoted to Association 
business, Groups meeting in the morn- 
ing before the annual business sesssion 
which is scheduled for luncheon when 
incoming Association executives will be 
recognized. Non-Federal librarians in 
Washington have extended open house 
invitations to the Convention and not- 
able collections in the institutions of 
higher learning and private libraries will 
be available for inspection. The Hos- 
pitality Committee has also listed many 
libraries for observation on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday afternoons and 
Saturday. 

On Friday evening the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter will sponsor a moonlight 
cruise forty miles down the Potomac to 
colonial Marshall Hall, steaming past 
Mt. Vernon, Alexandria and the Wash- 
ington National Airport on the western 
shore; the National War College and 
U.S. Naval Air Station at the confluence 
of the Anacostia and Potomac Rivers; 
and the Naval Research Laboratory on 
the eastern shore. 

Hotel reservations are centralized in 
the Registration Committee and will be 
confirmed immediately by the Chair- 
man, Miss Eva Lieberman. Please ad- 
dress Special Libraries Association, 39th 
Annual Convention Committee, P.O. Box 
723, Washington 4, D. C. when writing 
for reservations. The following schedule 
of accommodations provides ample se- 
lection and assignments will honor re- 
quests for specified hotels as far as is 
possible. Members who wish to share 
a suite should include all names of oc- 
cupants with the request. 


Single Rooms Double Rooms Other Accommodations 
AMBASSADOR, 14th and K Streets... $5.00-$5.50 $8.00-$9.00 


2 connecting double rooms 
and bath, for four $16.00 
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CARLTON, 16th and K Streets........... $6.00-$8.00 $9.00-$11.00 2 connecting singles and 


HAMILTON, 14th and K Streets....... $4.00-$5.50 $7.00—$9.00 
LAFAYETTE, 16th and I Streets......... $4.00-$5.00 $7.00—$9.00 


bath $6.00 per person 
3-bed room, $9.00 
$10.00-—$14.00 


LEE-SHERATON, 15th and L Streets. $4.50-$5.00 $7.00—$8.00 
New COLONIAL, 15th and M Streets. $4.00-$5.00 $7.00-$9.00 


STATLER, 16th, K and L Streets..... $5.50 up 


(Headquarters) 


$9.00 up $17.50 up 


These hotels are all within a 3-minute walk to Headquarters at Hotel Statler. Food service 
in all seven is excellent and moderate in cost. In the vicinity are a variety of restaurants boast- 
ing Chinese, French, Italian, Swedish, Greek and American cuisine. 

Bus transportation will be provided for all meetings and library visits more than six blocks 


distant from Headquarters. 


“The Past is Prologue”, Part I of FUTURE INDICATIVE, covering a full sightseeing tour, 
supper and an evening of art and music will be approximately five dollars per person, all expense. 


Washington welcomes this opportun- 
ity to present Future Indicative and dis- 
cuss with special librarians the prob- 
lems of putting knowledge to work. It is 
earnestly hoped that all members of 


Special Librarians Association will mark 
a June calendar to make Washington, 
D. C. a chapter in their life. 
JANE BREWER 
Convention Chairman, 1948. 


STANDARDS AND THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


By HAZEL MACDONALD 
Chief, Library Division, Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 


NE of the major tasks confront- 
O ing the technical librarian today 

is that of keeping up to date with 
the multiplicity of documents concern- 
ing standards and specifications and 
their related problems. Not only must 
the librarian scrutinize the literature 
dealing with the specialty of the or- 
ganization where he is employed, but 
also with the incessant flow of articles 
relating to standards of other specialties. 
Even though at first glance the articles 
may not seem to be relevant, standards 
and standards development are closely 
related through a large variety of parent 
industries, suppliers, purchasers and 
consumers, together with government 
orders and regulations, legal decisions 
and technological advances. 

Webster defines a standard as “an 
established rule or model, usually fixed 
by authority.” Many standards are, of 
course, set by custom or general con- 
sent. There are standards for basic units 
of length, weight, energy; standards for 


the nutritive value of foods, the use of 
drugs, the packing of canned goods; 
standards of identity, quality, quantity. 
As an illustration of inter-relationship 
on the surface a standard of packing de- 
vised by an association of can manufac- 
turers and a standard of cleanliness in 
the preparation of stewed tomatoes set 
by Federal law may seem far apart as 
to subject, yet the manufacturer of 
canned tomatoes has great interest in 
both standards. Again, standards for 
melting points of plastics and those for 
metals may be widely separated in lab- 
oratories of the manufacturers of each, 
yet the maker of pots and pans must 
have full information of both. 

A librarian working in a research li- 
brary will also discover that standards 
of widely divergent fields will be of 
much interest to his own employer and 
to the research clientele as, for example, 
standards which have an effect on na- 
tional economy and national defense, 
standards dealing with the legal aspects 
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of a safety code, even the effects of 
changes in consumer standards on the 
cost of living index. 

Indeed, librarians are finding that 
they are living in a “standards” world. 
Nearly 500 trade associations, technical 
and professional societies, and govern- 
ment agencies in this country alone are 
directly concerned with the develop- 
ment of standards and specifications. 


There are building standards, stand- 
ard codes, composition standards, con- 
struction standards, standard definitions, 
standards of description, distributor 
standards, durability standards, efficien- 
cy standards, company standards, gov- 
ernment standards, national standards, 
international standards, standards of 
identity, marketing standards, measure- 
ment standards, standard nomenclature, 
performance standards, quality stand- 
ards, standard regulations, safety stand- 
ards, standard constants, and so on into 
the hundreds of types of standards. 


How may a librarian, however indus- 
trious and conscientious, he may be, 
keep abreast of the ever-increasing tide 
of standards’ literature? In spite of 
hours spent perusing indexes and pe- 
riodicals, not a day goes by but what 
someone requests a document not in 
the library—one which would have been 
there had the librarian known of its 
existence—and this means a hurried or- 
dering or rushing about to borrow a copy. 


Good news is that at last someone is 
going to do something to help keep li- 
brarians current on standards. A group 
of seasoned specialists with years of ex- 
perience in standardization and simpli- 
fication, are planning the publication of 
a quarterly journal entitled Standards 
World. This journal is to be devoted to 
information concerning the develop- 
ment and practice of standards, national 
and international, and will carry articles 
written by experts in many different 
phases of standards work. There will 
also be sections dealing with standards 
activities of trade, technical and profes- 
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sional associations; one concerned with 
the work of Federal, state and munici- 
pal government standards groups; an- 
other dealing with international stand- 
ards practices; a listing of notable stand- 
ards projects in process and recently 
completed; a section containing ab- 
stracts of doctoral dissertations and ad- 
vanced studies on subjects related to 
standards; a section for impartial evalu- 
ation of existing standards, and one of 
book reviews. 


The Advisory Editorial Board of 
Standards World includes: Dr. E. U. 
Condon, Director of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards; Ralph L. DeGroff, 
General Partner, Robert Garrett Sons, 
Baltimore; Dr. Alice L. Edwards, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics at Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia; Dr. Ephraim Freedman, Di- 
rector of Macy’s Bureau of Standards; 
Dr. Simon G. Hanson, Director of the 
Institute of Inter-American Studies, 
Washington; O. C. Roehl, of Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Boston; and Miss 
Rose L. Vormelker, Librarian of the 
Business Information Bureau of Cleve- 
land Public Library and President-elect 
of Special Libraries Association. 


Editor of this new journal is Mr. S. P. 
Kaidanovsky, for many years a special- 
ist on standards in industry and govern- 
ment and author of many publications 
on standards and related problems. Mr. 
Kaidanovsky was formerly Consultant 
for the Navy Department and is now 
Technical Consultant to the Federal 
Specifications Board. 


The first issue of Standards World is 
scheduled to be off the press this autumn. 
The preliminary planning and exhaus- 
tive studies undertaken by the above- 
mentioned group of distinguished spe- 
cialists makes the journal a certainty for 
filling a long-time gap in the dissemina- 
tion of technical knowledge in the stand- 
ards fields. Standards World should 
prove a boon to special librarians in 
“putting knowledge to work”. 
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EVENTS and PUB.ICATIONS' 


The National Archives of India (Imperial 
Record Department) announced in October the 
publication of an illustrated quarterly journal 
entitled Indian Archives for the dissemination 
of information on archival and library matters. 
The quarterly will on the one hand serve as an 
organ for the furtherance of improvements in 
the field of archives-keeping and preservation 
of records by publishing the results of research 
by specialists in the subject, and on the other 
hand, help to keep all those interested in the 
science informed of the latest contributions 
made to it in the progressive countries outside 
India. One entire section of each issue of the 
journal will be devoted to publishing extracts 
or translations of significant articles on the 
subject in foreign languages not easily acces- 
sible to Indian readers. The annual subscrip- 
tion rate is Rs.8/ (post free in India) and 12 
shillings abroad, and the price of individual 
numbers is Rs.2/ and 3 shillings. Communica- 
tions dealing with subscriptions should be ad- 
dressed to: Director of Archives, Government 
of India, National Archives of India, (Imperial 
Record Department) Queensway, New Delhi. 

x * 

CLASSIFICATION: AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL 
by Margaret M. Herdman, Professor of Library 
Science, Louisiana State University, is a publi- 
cation of the American Library Association. 
From the chapter on “Definition and Kinds of 
Classification” to the final one on the “Con- 
struction of a Classification Scheme”, the 
Manual gives complete and comprehensive cov- 
erage of the subject. (Chicago, Ill., American 
Library Association, 41 East Huron Street, 
1947. 50p.) This publication may be borrowed 
from S.L.A. Headquarters. 

* * 4 

CLEVELAND MARKET DATA HANDBOOK 1947 
EDITION by Howard Whipple Green is a com- 
pact, easy-to-use reference book of pertinent 
facts about Cleveland. It presents data on 
population, families, cost of living, employ- 
ment and unemployment, wage earners and 
wages in the manufacturing industry, value of 
products, pig iron production, telephones, auto- 
mobile sales and registrations, etc. Also na- 
tional data on income produced in the United 
States, public debt, employment, bank debits 
and interest rates, etc. A series of tables and 
charts shows this material over a long period 
of years. (Cleveland, Ohio, Real Property In- 

1 Where it is possible the Editor has given 
Prices for publications noted in this column. 
The omission of a price does not necessarily 
indicate that the publication is free. 


ventory of Mbetropolitan Cleveland, 1001 
Huron Road, 1947. 77p. 61 charts. $2.50) 
* * * 

Although the new edition of SPORTSMANLIKE 
DRIVING was written primarily for the be- 
ginner driver it will also be of value to the 
hundreds of thousands who realize that they 
need to improve their driving and walking 
practices, The text, which is well illustrated, 
is divided into four parts: The Driver and the 
Pedestrian; Sound Driving Practices; How to 
Drive; and The Motor Age Advances. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1947, 425p.) 

* * * 

Available on loan from SLA Headquarters 
is the PROCEEDINGS of the June 1947 Second 
Conference of the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion held in Vancouver, B. C. Copies may be 
ordered from the Executive Secretary of the 
Canadian Library Association, 46 Central 
Chambers, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

od a * 

The 1947 edition of AcciIDENT FACTs, an- 
nual yearbook of the National Safety Council, 
serves as a statistical survey of the nation’s 
accident picture for those seeking a source 
book on the advance of safety. The yearbook 
compiles death and injury figures for industry, 
homes, schools, motor vehicles and farms, Acc1- 
DENT Facts is available from the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. Copies cost 50 cents each in 
quantities less than 100, and 40 cents each 
in greater quantities, : 

x *& 

Business men, librarians, writers and re- 
search workers will welcome the valuable 
guide to the vast fund of material available in 
562 specialized libraries in the New York 
City area which has just been published by the 
New York Chapter of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Now in its fourth edition, SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES DIRECTORY OF GREATER NEW YORK 
describes the resources of important business, 
technical and professional libraries. The libra- 
ries are classified under 25 subjects of major 
interest, ranging from advertising and public 
relations through technology and transporta- 
tion. Organization and personnel indexes are 
included. Miss Fannie Simon, Librarian, Mc- 
Call Corporation, New York, has edited this 
publication. 

The price of the Directory is $2 to S.L.A. 
members and $2.50 to non-members. Copies 
are available from Miss Vera H. Knox, Tax 
Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 
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Published by the Labor Relations Informa- 
tion Bureau, Washington, D. C., OPERATING 
UNDER THE TAFT-HaRTLEY ACT, is by Max 
Malin and S. Herbert Unterberger. This brief 
book provides a practical explanation of how 
the new labor law works. The authors take no 
sides in the book, but retain the objectivity 
necessary to present a clear picture of how 
the new law affects the daily problems con- 
fronting the employer, the foreman, the union 
steward and the worker. (Labor Relations In- 
formation Bureau, 918 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 48p. $1.50) 





Purchase — For Sale 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
DOMESTIC — FOREIGN 


on Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Medicine, Biology, Natural History 
and related subjects. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON 


125 East 23RD STREET 
New Yor«K 10, ‘N. Y. 
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THE 


HECKMAN BINDERY 


YCAM 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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CUTTING ADVERTISING AND PRINTING COSTS 
was written by the staff of Printers’ Ink with 
an introduction by C. B. Larrabee, President 
and Publisher of Printers’ Ink Magazine. “Get- 
ting the Most Out of the Advertising Dollar” 
could well be an alternative title for this 
book. In it are 530 tested economy devices 
for cutting advertising and printing costs with- 
out impairing the value of these sales-build- 
ing aids. (New York, N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1948. $5.00) 

«~ *® 


The world-wide growing interest in the so- 
cial services and especially the voluntary social 
services makes particularly apropos the new 
publication of the National Council of Social 
Service of London, Social Service: A Quarter- 
ly Survey. ‘The September-November 1947 
issue contains a number of pertinent articles 
on many phases of the social service field. This 
issue may be borrowed from S.L.A. Headquar- 
ters, or copies may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. Two shillings and 
sixpence for single copies; ten shillings per 
year. 

* * * 


Progress Interpreted announces 20 transla- 
tions of captured German research documents 
from the Office of Technical Services, 9 in 
Coating Compositions, 6 in Plastics, 5 in 
Petroleum. They are offered singly ($1.00 to 
$4.00) or in whole series at lower rates. A 
list, identifying each document by subject, PB 
number and abstract reference in the Biblio- 
graphy of Scientic and Industrial Reports, may 
be had from Progress Interpreted, 5410 14th 
Place, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

* * * 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF Na- 
TIONS, by Arthur Nussbaum, Research Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Columbia University, 
fills a real need since up to the present time 
the history of international law has been little 
explored. Dr. Nussbaum believes that only 
by tracing the law of nations as it developed 
in close connection with political history may 
we understand its possible future direction. 
(New York, N. Y., MacMillan Company, 1947. 
361p. $4.50) 


* * Ld 


THE DIRECTORY OF PERSONNEL IN OHIO LI- 
BRARIES 1947, compiled by the Junior Mem- 
bers Section of the Ohio Library Association, 
may be ordered from Miss Hilda K. Miller, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Directory is an attempt to list persons en- 
gaged in full-time library work in the libraries 
of the state—public, county, state, school, col- 
lege, university and special. 
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The Electrochemical Society announces the 
publication in January 1948 of a new monthly 
periodical, Journal of The Electrochemical So- 
ciety, featuring technical and scientific reports 
of research in electrochemistry and related 
subjects. The Journal will include technical 
papers presented at the Society’s semiannual 
meetings, feature articles of interest to electro- 
chemists, current news and affairs pertaining 
to the Society and its membership. Subscrip- 
tions to nonmembers are $10 annually. The 
Society’s Transactions, published semiannually 
in bound form, will be maintained as before at 
a subscription price of $7.00 per volume. Fur- 
ther information and requests for subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Editor at the So- 
ciety’s headquarters, 235 West 102nd Street, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

* * * 

THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF TEACHING is available on loan 
from S.L.A. Headquarters. 

* * 5d 

How Tax LAws MAKE GIVING TO CHARITY 
Easy, by J. K. Lasser, is intended to give 
those seeking contributions for charitable pur- 
poses the particular facts about our Federal 
tax structure designed to make giving to char- 
ity easy. It is also written for people who 
want to learn how to make their contributions 
wisely as well as have them apply to reduce 
their income tax. The author is a senior part- 
ner in the New York firm of J. K. Lasser and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants. (New 
York, N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1948. 
$2.75) 





Announcements 





Florence Bradley Retires 
Miss Florence Bradley was the honored 
guest at a dinner given at the Stockholm 
restaurant in New York on January 17 by the 
National S.L.A. Insurance Group and the In- 
surance Goup of the New York Chapter. Miss 
Bradley retired January 1, 1948, after a long 
term of service as librarian of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The 30 guests at the 
dinner included many librarians outside these 
Groups and several from out of town. In the 
course of her career Miss Bradley has made 
memorable contributions to the library profes- 

sion as well as to insurance libraries. 


New S.L.A. Group Formed 
In response to the needs of librarians en- 
gaged in publishing fields other than news- 
Paper, a new national Group of S.L.A., to be 
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LIBRARIANS! 


Ask 
for 


a 


FREE 
Copy 


of our 


COMPLETE 
1947-1948 LIST 
of 
GERMAN 
SCIENTIFIC 
SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from information 
gathered during a business 
trip to GERMANY. 


eee 


SCHOENHOPF’S 
FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 


1280 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
(Harvard Square) 


CAMBRIDGE 38, Mass. 
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2587 Titles are Listed in 


Doctoral 
Dissertations 


Accepted by 
American 
Universities 
1946-1947 $2.50 


Important independent researches 
to extend and record human 
knowledge are continuously being 
conducted in our larger univer- 
sities. The findings are published 
on printed pages, typewritten or 
multigraphed pages, or on micro- 
films. 


Doctoral Dissertations is the only 
key that locates and tells how to 
obtain this important material that 
embraces the whole field of man’s 
endeavor. The list is in seven ma- 
jor subject divisions and has both 
a subject and author index. 


No. 2. 1934-35. xiii, 

No, 3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. $2 

No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2 

The four in one bound volume $6 

(This includes the 1933-34 edition, 
which is out of print as a separate, but 
appears in the bound volume). 


No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2 

No. 6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. $2 

No. 7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2 
The three in one bound volue $6.50 


No. 8. 1940-1941. xv, 142p. cloth. $2.50 
No. 9. 1941-1942, xv, 128p. cloth. $2.50 
No. 10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50 
No. 11. 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50 
No. 12. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. $1.50 
No. 13. 1945-1946. 71p. cloth. $1.50 
No. 14. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New Yor«K 52, N. Y. 


102p. pa. $1 
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known as the Publishing Group, has been 
formed. The first national meeting will be held 
in June during the annual S.L.A. Convention 
in Washington, D. C. The New York Chapter 
has organized a local Group and has held two 
meetings to date. 

Persons interested in this Group should com- 
municate with Miss Fannie Simon, Librarian, 
McCall Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., who is temporary national chair- 
man. 


S.L.A. Publications Wanted 
S.L.A, Headquarters is in urgent need of the 
January and February 1947 issues of SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES and 7. B. R. I. Donations will be 
gratefully received and postage refunded. 


The H. W. Wilson Company Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

Half a century of progress in bibliographic 
publishing will be rounded out in January as 
Halsey W. Wilson observes his fiftieth anni- 
versary of publishing the Cumulative Book In- 
dex in the Company which bears his name, 
The entire year 1948 has been designated by 
The H. W. Wilson Co. for the observance. 


German Books Now Available 


Paul Mueller of Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., reports that it is pos- 
sible from now on to secure new German 
scientific publications, books as well as serials, 
from Germany and Austria. During a two 
months’ trip visiting German and Austrian 
publishers Mr. Mueller concluded for his firm 
export contracts with the Military Govern- 
ments. 

The German publishers are willing to accept 
renewals of serial publications for 1947, 1948, 
which Serials will be shipped directly to the 
libraries ordering them. 

For further information a catalogue under 
the title: Complete 1947-1948 List of German 
Scientific Serial Publications compiled from in- 
formation gathered during a business trip to 
Germany has been published and can be ob- 
tained free of charge through Schoenhof’s For- 
eign Books, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Western Reserve University Offers Fellowship 


Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science will offer for the academic year 
1948-49 eight half-tuition fellowships. Grad- 
uates of approved colleges who have a better 
than usual academic record are encouraged 
to apply. These working programs should 
appeal to persons who desire to work close- 
ly with individual instructors in specific 
subject fields. For example, several students 
will be assigned to the fields of cataloging and 
classification, to reference work and to school 
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and children’s library service. A view of 
teaching methods and collecting materials for 
instruction will be made available to the ap- 
candidate. Service of the individual 
student will not exceed ten hours of work a 
week for one semester in return for a half- 
tuition credit throughout the year. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss Thirza E. Grant, 
Dean, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


University of Minnesota Offers Scholarship 

The University of Minnesota, Division of 
Library Instruction, announces the John C. 
Hutchinson Scholarship of $250 for the aca- 
demic year 1948-1949 to be awarded for study 
in Library Science.. Qualifications for the 
award are intelligence, enthusiasm, social inter- 
est and professional ‘promise. Application 
blanks may be secured from the Bureau of 
Loans and Scholarships, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Applications 
received after June 1, 1948, cannot be con- 
sidered for the year 1948-49. 


Obituaries 


Thomas Asher Meade 


Thomas Asher Meade, Librarian, General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan, died in No- 
vember following an illness of several months. 
In addition to his position with General Mot- 
ors, Mr. Meade had been reference assistant at 
the Queens Borough Public Library, Librarian 
of the Joseph Schaffner Library of Commerce, 
Northwestern University, and Director of Mar- 
ket Research for Montgomery, Ward and Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Meade has been an Active 
member of S.L.A. for the past several years. 


Mrs. Ethel Allen Washburn 


Mrs, Ethel Allen Washburn, former librarian 
of the St. Louis University Medical Library, 
died at her home September 14, 1947. Mrs, 
Washburn was a member of the Greater St, 
Louis Chapter of Special Libraries Association. 


Br. John Hau Male 


Dr. John Van Male, Assistant Librarian of 
the University of Denver and President of the 
newly formed group which only a few days 
before had been granted a petition to form 
the Colorado Chapter of Special Libraries As- 
sociation, passed away January 15 after an 
illness of two days. Plans for Mrs. Strieby’s 
trip to install the Chapter on January 19 were 
cancelled. 





Subscriptions for Special Libraries 
Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 
Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 








EXPECT 
MORE 
CIRCULATIONS 


When You Buy 
“Bound to Stay Bound” 
BINDING 

Prebound Library 
New Books Rebinding 
NEW METHOD 


BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 








INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27 


AMERICAN SALES AGENT for United Na- 
tions, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, World Health Organization, Carib- 
bean Commission, International Court of 
Justice, and International Refugee Or- 
ganization. All publications of these 
organizations available to the public 
may be purchased from Columbia. 











COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AND FACT-INDEX 
15 Volumes 
Authoritative — comprehensive — up- 


to-date. Interesting and readable. Profuse- 
ly illustrated with carefully selected pic- 


Dah ycamad aa: 
Write for Prices and Terms. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ml. 
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A Special Offer 
Te Yeu . . v4 


from 


TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX 


You may now order a one-year sub- 
scription to TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX at the special in- 
troductory rate of $5.50 (a saving of 
$2.00) to libraries at present not sub- 
scribing. This offer is good only until 
March 31, 1948. 


Librarians know that the best exist- 
ing evaluation of new scientific and 
technical books is to be found in re- 
views. Searching through hundreds 
of journals is tedious and costly. 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW IN- 
DEX searches through some 800 
scientific periodicals r ly at a 
cost of approximately 34¢ per re- 
view. 


Appears monthly, except July and 
August. Author index at the end of 
the year. Compiled and edited in the 
Technology Department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Start with the January 1948 issue by 
sending a check or money order to- 
day for $5.50 (add 50¢ postage out- 
side U. S.) to 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
31 East TENTH STREET 
New YorK 3, New YorK 
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Now — 
Back in print again... 
Invaluable 


for Special Libraries... 


ULRICH’S 
PERIODICALS 
DIRECTORY 


compiled by 
Carotyn F. Utricu 
former Chief, Periodicals Division, 


New York Public Library 
An up-to-date list of 7500 mag- 
azines of North and South Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, and Europe 
. .. complete information, classi- 
fied by subject, alphabetically 
indexed, 

plus... 

European underground publica- 
tions of World War II... an 
important historical record. 


Price $15.00 





—Use this Handy Order Form— 


R. R. Bowker Company 
62 West 45TH STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send us .......... copies of 
ULRICH’S PERIODICALS DIREC- 
TORY @ $15.00 per copy. 


Name . 


Address 


[] Bill us [() Remittance enclosed 
SL248 
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Staples for Libraries. | Periodicals 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


nd ey unabri dictionary somnphebesy re- 
th 30 f 
ai nom & 3,350 sigue it ar am Books 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition We ha = riage 
tite a he" words most Comonly" ed £20 a Te 
pages. *g*a% 
WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF facitifign and expect .crafte- 
SYNONYMS ; i 
Sn distinctions hen ap > areenrane, men to handle vane bind- 
contrasted words. Si4 pages. ear ing problems. Please let us 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY know your needs. 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A gmnecal- purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alpha- WAGENVOORD & C0 
bet. 536 pages. Pr) 


Write for descriptive circulars 300-310 N. GRAND AVENUE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. ee ee 
Springfield 2, Mass. Library bookbinders and booksellers 











Library 
Supplies 


A complete line of all the essential items and 
many other exclusive timesavers, are all available 
for prompt shipment. You'll like the; quality and 
expert craftsmanship that make Gaylord Library 
Supplies outstanding in the field. 


If you haven’t a catalog, send for your free 
copy today! 


YA “= Y USE, Nite 
aglora ->95d, WC stocenoatcac 
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Be , cn00% y PY ~Refrigerating 


Engineering 


The leading periodical in refrigeration and 
air conditioning. Comprehensive, readable, 
authoritative, scientifically sound, it pre- 
sents current developments in refrigeration 
and air conditioning in an interesting and 
unbiased style. 


Either way your REFRIGERATING 
first choice must be ENGINEERING 


























keeps pace with the present rapid ex 


FUNK & WAGNALLS sion in these industries. For anyone me oe 
business is concerned with any branch of 
New College 


| 

| 

| 

this field, reading this magazine regularly ( 
is a necessity. Subscribe for them! 

| 

| 

| 

| 


$3.00 annually in the U. S. 


Standard Dictionary eid 


, @ 
EM’:PHA-TYPE ¢d;tion THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
. 7 REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
‘ 40 West 40 Street 
At ali DooKsStores New York 18, New York 
IK & WAGNALLS COMPANY en ~ -— iated RE F nik SE hel ee bye eS 














The Fiftieth Anniversary Edition 


WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICA 


(Volume 25—1948-1949) 


Publication date, March i—the twenty- 
fifth biennial issuance since its founding 
in 1898 and biggest “Who’s Who” 

over 40,000 biographical sketches—2,880 








Radiant 
WHITE INK 


The perfect white ink for clear, 
sharp lettering, available in two 
sizes, with a substantial saving on 
large quantities. 






The Newest Marquis Compilation 


WHO’S WHO IN 
THE EAST 


(Volume II) 
in tte See ties pletely 
on un y 
revised, a and — ow in- 
clude over 28,000 sketches of oad man 
and women of the Eastern United ATE 











Bottles 


3 6 12 
No. 399-1 
(1 0z.)--- 40c 1.05 1.85 3.40 


No. 399-2 
(2 0oz.)--. 60c 1.50 2.70 4.95 











If you haven't our catalog, write 
for a free copy today! 





THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
MARQUIS PUBLICATION BUILDING 
CuicaGco-11 U. S. A. 
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STOCKH TECHNICAL 
WOOD EQUIPMENT 


now available for Quick Delivery! 


Tripled factory production now assures fast delivery of Library + Filing Equipment 
Bureau stock technical wood equipment. Our new equipment + Bulletin Boards 


is made of beautiful hard white maple that forms an especially 
satisfactory wood for libraries because, in addition to its deli- 
cate elegance of grain, it is durable and does not splinter. + Maguiae Racks 


Put in your order today for that wood equipment you've + Gant Cotstog Gores 
needed so badly. Simply phone your nearest Remington Rand + Dust Proof Exhibit Cases 
office or write to us. + Shelving-Steel or Wood 


The standard of excellence in special library equipment 
Remsaglon Rend 


LIBRARY BUREAU ¢ 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


+ Tables and Chairs 
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THE BLETCHER-ANCHORS CoO. 
Printers and Publishers 


recap 


FirtTH Fioor ... REA BUILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY SECTION 








Bookbinders 
Specialists in binding books and magazines 
for special libraries. 


RADEMAEKERS 
74 Oraton Street, Newark 4, N. J. 





Specialists in Library Organization and 
Research 


Abstracts — Bibliographies — Searches 
New York and Washington Libraries 
Reasonable Fees 


JOSEPH A. O’CONNOR & COMPANY 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Every member of our staff is a member of S.L. A. 


Serials 
Our stacks are well filled with American 
. and Foreign SERIALS. 
We have government documents and the publications 
of “enema — scientific —_ associations, col- 
as well as newspapers, almanacs AND REG- 
U PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES. 
A perpetual record is kept 
of your SERIAL needs. 
We search until we locate SERIALS not in our 
stock. SEND US YOUR WANT LIST. 


P. AND H. BLISS 
Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIANS 


Our main function is saving you costly visits to 
the New York libraries for material you do not 
have on hand. 

COMPLETE SERVICE 

Searches, Abstracts, Bibliographies, References 
Verified, Material Located, Photocopies, Transla- 
tions; prompt service on book purchases. 

Experienced personnel ienpiied for library or- 
ganization, cataloging and indexing projects. 

Reasonable fees 


TECHNICAL 
LIBRARY CONSULTANTS, INC. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 4-6239 


Preservatives—Leather 


LEXOL, self-penetrating leather conditioner, pre- 
vents cracking and scuffing. Restores old leather. 
Prolongs useful life of all leather bindings and up- 
holstery. Used by many university, law, public and 
private libraries. Order from your supplier or from 
us. Pint $1. Qt. $1.75. Gal. $4. 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
879 Summer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 











Fabrics 


Makers of IMPREGNATED SAYLBUCK in 
complete line of shades for rebinding library books. 

IMPREGNATED SAYLBUCK is waterproof, 
vermin-proof, and contains no starch or oil. Request 
your binder to use IMPREGNATED SAYL.- 
BUCK on your books to insure longer wear and 
attractiveness. 


SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
Saylesville, R. I. 





Pictures 
“World’s Masterpieces” 


SEND 25c for 24 page catalog No. 50—More 
than 700 COLORED MINIATURE PRINTS 
LISTED. Write for FREE FINE ART EXHI- 
BITION for your School — also large pictures for 
Wall Decoration. 

THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
“World’s Largest Picture House” 
1336-1338 N W First Street 
Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 


Floors—Maintenance Supplies 
Floor Treatments and Floor Machines: Car-Na- 


Var combining varnish and wax, most durable of 
floor finishes; Rubber-Var, same as Car-Na-Var, 
for rubber floors; Car-Na-Lac, lacquer-like wax 
finish for all floors, requires no buffing; Continental 
“18,” same as Car-Na-Lac but contains 38% more 
Solids; all mop-applied and all meet U. S. Treas- 
ury Specifications; Silent Chief Electric Floor Ma- 
chines. Car-Na-Var Rug Cleaning Machines, 
Vacuum Cleaners and Wall Washing Machines. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


Brazil, Indi 


Book Jacket Covers 
“PLASTI-KLEER” Protective Book Jackets 


come made up ready for immediate use. Consist of 
a durable transparent film, backing, and fibre edging 
specially constructed to give maximum protection to 
library books against weather, and general wear 
tear. For ordering or requesting samples and de- 
scriptive literature, address correspondence to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
804 Bergen Street Newark 8, N. J. 











Subscriptions 
LIBRARIANS, 

FAST SERVICE on your magazine and news 
paper subscriptions. 

SAVE MONEY AND TIME 

We represent over 22,000 foreign and domestic 
periodicals. 

Write today for catalog LSS. 


LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
53 Ellington St. E. Orange, N. J. 


Please Mention Special Libraries When Answering Advertisements 
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A tandle Bie 


. » . » « Similar to those issued by 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
in other business and technical fields 




























MARKETING HANDBOOK 
Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM &.cehine"Eaftos” 


For everyone concerned with marketing operations and sales 
management. Brings together unsurpassed compact presentations 
of modern, scientific methods and practical selling skill. A constant 
reference for ideas, suggestions, techniques, or factual informa- 
tion about any part of getting the product into consumer’s hands. 


Flexible binding. 1321 pp., $7.50 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 
Edited by JULES I. BOGEN Consulting Edftors 


Third edition, completely revised and up-to-date. For bankers, 
investors, financial managers and all who work with them, work- 
ing information on security markets, selling, and analysis; pro- 
motion; financial reports; commercial and investment banking; 
fixed and working capital; reorganizations; pension, profit-sharing 
plans. Gives support and counsel of collective financial experience. 

Flexible binding. 1289 pp., $7.50 





OFFICE MANAGEMENT—A Handbook 
Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE _-More,,Than, 100, Con- 


A new, authoritative working reference, prepared under the aus- 
pices of the National Office Management Association. Provides 
all-around guidance to modern office administration as practiced 
by the progressive companies. Here are experience-tested ideas, 
facts, principles and methods which help keep the office a smooth- 
running organization—make it the center of direction, coordina- 
tion and service to all departments of the business. 


169 illustrations. 870 pp., $6.00 


Also: 
Accountants’ Handbook Cost Accountants’ Handbook 
Wiuuas A. Paton, Editor Tueopore Lane, Editor 


Production Handbook 
Atrorp-Bancs, Editors 
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NEW 
TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


Powder Metallurgy 


By DR. PAUL SCHWARZKOPF AND HIS ASSOCIATES IN THE AMERICAN 
ELECTRO METAL CORPORATION 


This is the first comprehensive, up-to-date source of information on all aspects of a 
technology that has already proved indispensable to the electric, electronic and 
machine tool industries and is now proving equally valuable to such modern en- 
gineering projects as jet propulsion. The book covers all industrial processes and 
techniques, products, underlying theory, and future possibilities. Much production 
information seldom available on a developing technology is given, and new develop- 
ments during and since the war, both here and abroad, are included. $8. 


Illustrated Jig-Tooling Dictionary 


By T. G. THOMPSON AND R. A. PETERSON 


In this unique reference 988 working drawings, accompanied by concise explanations, 
graphically demonstrate the design, construction and use of all tooling equipment and 
in industry today, including the latest precision equipment. Many welding, plastic 
forming, technical drawing, metal treating, machine tool and other allied terms and 
procedures are likewise illustrated and defined. Full tables of value to tool engineers 
and technicians are included in the appendix. $7.50. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 

By H. C. Spencer and H. E. Grant $5 

Thorough ining & in } ont reading, 
with hundreds tions from the 

files of leading FN my 


MAKING tre ell yaa 

By Harry Radz $3 
Detailed amma in the special tech- 
niques required by the U. S. Patent Office. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONICS 
By R. G. Hudson $3.30 
The basic theories. key devices, and their 
many uses. 


SIMPLIFIED PUNCH AND DIEMAKING 

By J. Walker and C. C. Taylor 
Step-by-step instruction in the design, 
construction and use of modern punch 
and die equipment. 


FLIGHT TESTING 
By Benson Hamlin $5 
A systematic presentation of the methods 
of deriving and analyzing data for all 
types of planes. 


AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 

By H. H. Katz $5 
Includes many engineering and produc- 
tion data as well as fully illustrated in- 
struction in aircraft drafting. 


AIRCRAFT MECHANIC SERIES 

By R. H. Drake 

Very practical texts and reference books 
for mechanics, emphasizing the CAA cer- 


tificate requirements :— 
Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50; Aircraft Sheet 
Metal, $5.50; Aircraft elding, $4; Aircraft 


Engines ( (March $5.90 prob 


Send for our Technical Books Catalog 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


60 FIFTH AVE. - 
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